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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Value and Destiny of the Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 

1912, delivered in Edinburgh University. By B. Bosanquet. 

London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913. 

— pp. xxxii, 331. 

The first series of Professor Bosanquet's Gifford Lectures, published 
in the volume entitled The Principle of Individuality and Value, was 
reviewed at some length in the May number of the Philosophical 
Review. The second series, published in the present volume, "is a 
continuation and application of the argument contained in the previous 
course," as the author explains in his brief preface. The general 
principles of Professor Bosanquet's philosophical system, upon which 
his solution of the problems of religion would necessarily be based, 
were developed in rigorous and highly technical fashion in the earlier 
volume; here he is concerned rather with the application of those 
principles for the solution of the problems of religion, taken in their 
larger sense and in their philosophical significance. The earlier 
volume, though it could not possibly have been written by a man 
of smaller calibre than the eminent author, was rather disappointing 
in one respect. It would be difficult to mention a systematic state- 
ment of the position of Neo-Hegelianism moie technically competent 
from beginning to end, or showing more balanced judgment in dealing 
with controverted questions, as seen from that point of view, than 
The Principle of Individuality and Value; but even a sympathetic 
reader could hardly fail to regret that the author should regard the 
more recent philosophical movements as, one and all, more or less 
wearisome digressions from the traditional path of idealism. The 
prevailing confusion in much of recent philosophical speculation is 
only too evident, but even very serious one-sidedness in the past has 
often led to most important results. It is well for conservatives in 
philosophy to remember how much they owe to the radicals of the 
past and learn what they may from the radicals of the present. The 
unsympathetic attitude toward recent speculation, shown in' the 
earlier volume, is almost equally evident in the present one, and 
detracts, though perhaps hardly in the same degree, from its value 
and suggestiveness. 

Lectures I and II, dealing respectively with "The Finite, its Self- 
Transcendence and Stability" and "The Value of Personal Feeling, 
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and the Grounds of the Distinctness of Persons, " are geneial in char- 
acter and introductory to the first division of the volume, " A. The 
Moulding of Souls." In Lecture III, "Natural and Social Selection," 
the author begins by quoting an interesting passage from one of 
Keats's letters, already quoted by Professor A. C. Bradley in his 
Oxford Lectures, which evidently suggested the title of this division 
of the treatment. After insisting upon the seemingly hopeless 
handicap under which man labors as a merely physical being, Keats 
says: "Call the world if you please 'The Vale of Soul-Making'"; 
and the rest of the quotation tends to make this suggestion more 
concrete. In the same spirit, Professor Bosanquet says: "Perhaps 
it is just in the making that souls have their value" (p. 68); but, 
while arguing for this view, he insists upon a clear recognition of the 
objective conditions under which alone spiritual development can 
take place. He says: "Our attitude, then, is that for the theory of 
individuality there is no advantage, but rather the reverse, in a 
hypothesis of the primary or independent self-direction of living 
matter, such as Bergson has postulated in his doctrine of an Han 
vital, or such as Ward has advocated in his conception of a primary 
directive capacity inherent in the living being" (p. 73). 

Lecture IV, "The Miracle of Will, or Character and Circumstance," 
considers the other side of the problem. While, in one sense, natural 
selection is all-sufficing, "the living being in its degree, and more 
obviously the conscious or self-conscious microcosm, soul or self, begins 
from its first appearance to exercise the inherent logic, or tendency 
to form a system, which constitutes its 'omnipotentiality.' . . . The 
environment can destroy the organism, but it cannot make it at once 
cease to be a system, and remain alive" (p. 95). 'The miracle of will,' 
then, is not an external and alogical factor, but the very principle of 
internal system or self-direction. We must avoid the abstractions 
both of naturalism and of abstract intuitionism like that of Clarke. 
By the latter as much as by the former "an opening is made for the 
occupation of the ground by a foolishly mysterious Voluntarism" 
(p. 100). In other words, if a solution is to be found at all, it must be 
in terms of a self-developing system, which is at the same time self- 
transcendent at any given stage of its development. While arguing 
for this familiar position of traditional idealism, Professor Bosanquet 
does not always escape vagueness of statement or even some approach 
to the question-begging procedure of ihtuitionism. It may well be 
true that our actions are never determined by merely external condi- 
tions, — that, in a sense, "mind is the environment of mind," as the 
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author has contended before (pp. 84 ff.), — but, while freedom and 
rationality doubtless presuppose each other, and may even be con- 
ceived as identifiable in the ultimate sense of idealism, this inspiring 
faith must not be made an excuse for facile solutions of the most 
difficult practical problems of the moral life. The author's apparent 
assumption, in certain passages, that there is always a real solution 
possible for every moral difficulty or perplexed situation in life, if 
only we are rational enough, overlooks the fact that our practical 
problems involve not only the inflexible stubbornness of 'brute fact' 
(however explained or explained away), but the partial irrationality of 
other wills. Professor Bosanquet says: "On the whole, and in ulti- 
mate doctrine, it is true that given finite facts cannot maintain their 
fixed narrowness against thought, and given finite circumstance cannot 
stand against will and character" (p. 109). But this is after all to 
say that all is well with, or in, the Absolute; that it is quite otherwise 
in this present world with many noble characters, and this in the degree 
of their nobility, is the essence of tragedy both in life and in dramatic 
art. 

The second division, " B. Hazards and Hardships of Finite Self- 
hood," begins with the highly suggestive Lecture V, "The World of 
Claims and Counter-Claims." In this lecture the debit and credit 
conceptions of popular morality and the essentially dualistic concep- 
tions of popular theology are examined thoroughly, but in an admirable 
spirit and in a way to throw light upon the author's view of the moral 
and spiritual order. The inevitable conclusion is, that there can be 
no valid individualistic scheme either of human justice or of salvation 
in the religious sense. So much is made abundantly plain; but, in 
developing this view further, Professor Bosanquet goes, if anything, 
to the opposite extreme, somewhat at the expense of clearness and 
the strength of his own argument. 

The following lectures, VI, "Pleasure and Pain," and VII, "Good 
and Evil," while by no means lacking in originality of statement, 
cover familiar ground. Pleasure and pain are treated "as rooted in 
the nature of a finite being, necessarily self-transcendent, and, in its 
self-transcendence, which is also its self-maintenance, inherently 
liable to obstruction, yet capable of success" (p. 192). On the other 
hand, according to the author's view: "The idea of good at once 
concerns the creature's whole being; it is not, like pain and pleasure, 
mere de facto experience of obstruction or unobstructedness" (p. 193). 
Moreover, the good is "in the true and systematic sense definable, 
not by external reference, which is spurious definition, but by the law 
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of its individuality, which is the only true definition" (p. 194). But 
empty formalism must be avoided. " Moral virtues or the mere good 
will cannot be their own ends. . . . Goodness as distinguished from 
good in general is not the good will or moral excellence as opposed 
to all concrete objective values. . . . The question is really one of 
objective values throughout" (p. 198). The author adds: "The 
contrast of good and evil, like the other hazards and hardships which 
beset the finite creature, depends upon its finite-infinite nature. For 
in consequence of this it perpetually transcends itself towards a 
perfection to which, as it stands, it is not adequate; and therefore 
the only perfection it can realize, its finite good, is in turn not adequate 
to it" (p. 210). 

Division " C. The Stability and Security of Finite Selfhood," 
begins with Lecture VIII, "The Religious Consciousness." As might 
be expected, Professor Bosanquet takes 'the religious consciousness' 
in its most comprehensive sense. He says: "Every satisfaction and 
achievement . . . may be religiously felt, if it is taken as involving 
recognition of a higher perfection, that is, as coming to us not in our 
own strength, but as a pledge of our absorption in the greater world" 
(p. 227). And he adds: "Philosophy depends on the religious con- 
sciousness; the religious consciousness does not depend on philosophy. 
. . . The religious consciousness, like the perception of beauty or 
goodness, or the belief in the uniformity of nature, permeates the 
whole of life. . . . To understand it is in some degree to liberate it 
from accidental accretions, and, so far, indirectly, to reinforce it and 
promote its maintenance" (pp. 229, 230, and 231). The theory set 
forth by the author is, of course, essentially that of Neo-Hegelianism, 
and so hardly calls for reproduction or criticism. What is bound to 
impress the reader is the admirable candor which characterizes the 
whole discussion. As regards the 'truth' of religion, we are told: 
"The conclusion is, in a word, that the God of religion, inherent in the 
completest experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from 
being the whole and ultimate reality; a rank which religion cannot 
consistently claim for the supreme being as it must conceive him" 
(pp. 255, 256). 

The concluding lectures, IX, "The Destiny of the Finite Self," and 
X, "The Gates of the Future," are worth a careful reading, even by 
those who may sympathize least with Professor Bosanquet's method 
and results. Lecture IX seems to the reviewer the more satisfactory 
of the two. The author is here concerned, not so much with the tra- 
ditional arguments for or against the immortality of the individual 
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soul as with the underlying question as to what the conception of 
immortality really means in the various forms that it has taken in 
theological and philosophical speculation. The ultimate and un- 
doubted demand of the moral and religious consciousness seems to 
the author to be for eternal values rather than for the indefinite 
perpetuation of the individual as such. This, of course, does not 
prejudice the question as to what kind and degree of transformation 
may await the individual after this present life is ended. 

Lecture X, "The Gates of the Future," brings to a focus an argu- 
ment that has been repeatedly employed before. Whether we take 
the theological view of a future life or consider only the future of 
humanity in this present world, we must not make 'unwarranted 
drafts on the future.' Perfection can be found only in the eternal 
and absolute order of reality, not in any future order as opposed to the 
present. The author is more definite on this fundamental position 
than in the details of his argument. He says: "We do not hope for a 
new and ultimate experience, which will solve all problems and end 
all discontents. There is such an experience; but no finite self — no 
self in time — can possess it" (pp. 308, 309). 

Whatever may be the limitations of Professor Bosanquet's two series 
of Gifford Lectures, to which he gives the general title, Individuality 
and Destiny, — and it seems certain to the reviewer that they never 
can rank as equal in importance with his masterly Logic, — it must be 
recognized that, on the whole, they stand for the highest traditions 
of Neo-Hegelianism. And this, by itself, is saying too little. Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet is "perhaps the central and most typical member" of 
the distinguished group of thinkers to which he belongs, as a well- 
known writer has happily expressed it in an appreciation of The 
Principle of Individuality and Value. At a time when too great a 
premium is doubtless put upon mere novelty in philosophical specula- 
tion, this distinguished thinker has not hesitated to reaffirm old truths, 
believing them to be eternal truths. His impatience with certain 
recent tendencies in philosophy will doubtless be repaid in kind by 
those who represent them; but the final verdict can hardly fail to be, 
that, with his broad sympathies and clear vision, his firm grasp of 
essentials both in philosophy and in life, Professor Bosanquet ranks 
high among the constructive thinkers of his generation. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 



